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PESHOR To LODY OF THE BOOK OF AMOS. 


N the Book of Amos the sections are marked with unusual clear- 

ness. We can divide it at once into its different parts by means 

oe 5 of the recurring phrases with which the paragraphs begin. These 
phrases are four :— 

(1) “ Thus saith the Lord: For three transgressions of . . .. yea, for 
four, I will not turn away the punishment thereof.” (2) “ Hear this 
word.” (3) “Thus the Lord God shewed me.” (4) “I saw the Lord.” 

After two verses of introduction, the first personal, telling the name 
and occupation of the prophet himself, the second giving the drift of 
the writings that follow, comes a series of short prophecies, some- 
times called burdens or oracles. These eight short prophecies are 
uttered respectively against Damascus, Gaza, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, 
Moab, Judah, Israel. Most of them follow almost exactly the same form, 
which fact gives a unity to the series. First the special sin of each 
people is denounced, then the punishment is threatened, and most of the 
oracles end, as they begin,- with the solemn words, ‘‘ Thus saith the 
Lord.” In all but one, the punishment is described under the figure of 
fire, of course signifying war, and in some cases this is enlarged upon by 
the mention of captivity and other horrors of warfare. 

The burden against Israel is the longest of the series, and here the 
image of fire is replaced by the first of the many figures taken from 
agriculture and husbandry which would have told us that Amos was a 
countryman, even had he not so introduced himself. The figure here is 
that of a heavily laden harvest cart, with the doomed people crushed and 
helpless beneath its weight, unable to stir hand or foot to help themselves. 

[Other such images scattered through the book are,—the snaring of 
birds, wild beasts attacking a flock, plowing, sowing, reaping, and the 
sifting of corn. ] 

Next comes a series of four prophecies, each of the first three beginning 
with “ Hear this word,” the fourth with the expression of its chief thought 
“Woe to them that are at ease in Zion.” Possibly this fourth may have 
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been a later addition, for the first three seem to form a complete whole, 
with a crescendo of terror running through them. 

In the first of these, the sins of violence and robbery are denounced, 
and an “adversary” is.threatened, who shall bring slaughter to the 
people and destruction to their proud buildings. 

In the second, the list of sins is oppression, drunkenness, hypocrisy, 
and, worst of all, hardness of heart under all the Lord’s dealings. 
Drought, famine, pestilence and war have all failed to awaken the people. 
There is something unspeakably solemn in the way in which all these are 
enumerated in turn, with the recurring refrain after each, “Yet have ye 
not returned unto me, saith the Lord,” till at last the passage leads up to 
what is perhaps the grandest phrase in the Book of Amos, “ Prepare to 
meet thy God, O Israel.” This phrase, so often used alone and in a 
perverted sense, should be read in its connection, in order to gain its full 
effect as a climax. After it, the oracle dies away in a very beautiful, 
though somewhat conventional, close. 

The next short prophecy in this series increases in terror and sadness. 
Its chief note is its hopelessness, in spite of the fact that it contains 
warnings to “flee from the wrath to come,” and also the prophet’s 
yearning cry, “It may be that the Lord, the God of hosts, will be 
gracious unto the remnant of Joseph.” The first words give the thought 
of hopelessness, “ The virgin of Israel is fallen ; she shall no more rise : 
she lieth forsaken (marg.) upon her land ; there is none to raise her up.” 
And the closing words speak at last the dreadful truth that captivity, with 
all its horrors, is at hand. This prophecy contains the most poetical 
passage of the Book of Amos, the passage of starlight, dawn and 
twilight. ‘“ Seek him that maketh the Pleiades and Orion, and turneth 
the shadow of death into the morning, and maketh the day dark with 
night.” 

The next oracle deals with the inevitable results of luxury and idle- 
ness. The root of the matter is told in a few words. To “put far away 
the evil day,” and not to be “ grieved for the affliction of Joseph,’—these 
are the two sins that always go together, self-indulgence and hardness of 
heart. Compare, as a contrast, Jeremiah’s cry, “For the hurt of the 
daughter of my people am I hurt.” Then comes the sure result ; those 
who are “at ease in Zion” are the first to be taken captive, and “the 
revelry of them that stretched themselves shall pass away.”  Self- 
indulgent ease leads to physical and spiritual unpreparedness for the 
battle and stress of life. 

So ends the second series of prophecies, and we come next to the 
signs or emblems used by Amos to illustrate his teaching. This part of 
the book contains four such signs, each of them introduced by the phrase, 
“Thus the Lord God shewed me.” The most delicately suggestive of these 
is the “ basket of summer fruit,” which, in its solemn thought of wasted 
opportunities, and also of the perfecting of nature’s work through the 
changing seasons, while backsliding Israel hindered the perfecting of 
God’s work among them, recalls the tender lament of Jeremiah, “The 
harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are not saved.” The 
marginal reading of this in the Revised Version, though spoiling the 
rhythm, makes the analogy of meaning still closer. 

In the middle of this series of emblems comes a graphic little piece of 
biography, telling how the country prophet and his message were 
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received at court. Reading the pompous, scornful words of Amaziah, we 
smile at their littleness, remembering that “the king’s sanctuary” and 
the “royal house” have long since been dust, while the piercing words of 
the herdman prophet have come down to us through the ages. 

The last section of the Book of Amos contains a vision,—“ I saw the 
Lord.” In keeping with the rest of the prophecy, it is a vision of gloom 
and terror, of slaughter and destruction. The very Temple itself, in 
which they had trusted, is seen falling into ruins over the heads of the 
worshippers. Two phrases used in the vision are borrowed from earlier 
parts of the book; “ He that calleth for the waters of the sea, and poureth 
them out upon the face of the earth,” and the figure in which distress 
of soul is compared to the rising and falling of the Nile: “It shall rise 
up wholly like the river ; and shall sink again like the river of Egypt,” 
recalling Isaiah’s “troubled sea, when it cannot rest.” 

Yet it is at the close of this dark vision that there comes the one 
gleam of light in the whole book. The star of hope arises with the words, 
“Yet shall not the least grain fall upon the earth.” And the doctrine of 
the remnant, “the holy seed,” so familiar to readers of Isaiah, closes the 
book with words of peace and hope. ELLEN M. CREAK. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE GALATIANS—XVI. 


§ Liberty ts not to be abused, but subordinated to the service of Love. 


(Chap. v. 13-26.) 


““f3jT would almost seem as though Paul, having given free vent to his 
) indignation, began to reflect that, after all, the disturbers had 
oe%s) something to say for themselves. There is a false liberty which 
repudiates moral restraints. There is a spurious spirituality which thinks 
itself so independent of the body that the body may indulge unchecked its 
natural inclinations without hurting the soul. To Paul this state of mind 
must have been even more abhorrent than subservience to the Law; for this 
was to escape from law by sinking into lawlessness, and not by rising into 
communion with the living Source of Law. He may have known, or at 
least feared, that the Galatians had given some ground for the interference 
of the Judaizers by their sensuality and violence ; and accordingly he 
proceeds to warn them against such a perversion of Christian teaching. 
v. 13. ‘‘ Ye” is emphatic, as we see from the Greek. The precise 
reference in ‘‘for”’ is not very obvious. It may be quite general,—I urge 
all this upon you, for, whatever may be the case with others, you at all 
events were called for freedom. ‘‘ Were called,” at the time of their con- 
version. ‘‘ Only” introduces a limitation: you are free, but freedom has 
its dangers ; be careful how you use it. “ Use” is in italics as it is not 
expressed in the Greek. In English we are obliged to complete the 
sense in some such way; in the original the language is more lively with- 
out the verb. ‘‘For an occasion to the flesh”: as a starting point and 
excuse for all the evil passions of the lower nature. ‘‘ Through love be 
servants one to another.” The Christian spirit is love, and it is the 
character of love to render service, Thus Christianity has its bondage as 
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well as the Law. But it is not a bondage which enslaves the mind, and 
crushes it with superstitious fears ; it is the free self-sacrifice of goodness, 
which finds its highest and fullest life in surrendering life to the good 
of others. 

14. I do not think that this is said merely by way of concession to 
the Galatians : if you are so anxious to keep the Law, you may do so by 
keeping the Law of Love. In Paul’s view the Law was holy, and the 
commandment holy, and righteous, and good (Rom. vii. 12), and the very 
object of Christ’s mission was “that the ordinance of the Law might be 
fulfilled in us” (Rom. viii. 4). The Law, then, was the expression of 
Divine righteousness, and it was necessary that it should be fulfilled. 
But it was possible to regard it in two ways. It might be accepted as a 
purely outward authority, as Law, in which all the precepts stood upon 
the same level, and were of everlasting obligation. Or it might be 
accepted in the spirit, and not in the letter ; and then it would be possible 
to consider wherein its spirit culminated, and to regard its highest 
expression as alone constituting its permanent meaning and binding 
authority. As soon as this spirit was received into the heart as the 
principle of life, the Law as an outward authority would drop away, and 
all that did not flow spontaneously from the inner spirit would come to be 
regarded as temporary in its purpose, and adapted only to a particular 
stage of human development. Those who accepted it as an institution by 
the letter of which they were bound, were debtors to do, without discrimina- 
tion, all the things that were written in it; those who, like Paul, received 
it in the spirit, and found its abiding principle in love, felt that those who 
loved, and they alone, by fulfilling it spiritually, completely satisfied its 
obligations. 

15. This warning shows that party feeling was becoming violently 
excited. The result of this would be mutual destruction. Genuine 
Christianity would be banished from the field, so that no Christian Church 
would be left, and the forces which ought to be united for the conyersion 
of the world would be paralyzed in presence of the enemy. This is one of 
the many verses in the New Testament which the Christian Church has 
sedulously neglected ; but we trust that a better time is coming. 

16. ‘But I say”: perhaps better, ““Now I mean.” He takes up 
and develops the thought which has been thrown out in verses 13 and 14. 
True freedom cannot be used as an occasion to the flesh ; for freedom is 
spiritual, and the spiritual and the fleshly are completely antagonistic. 
“Walk” is employed as a figure to denote the outward mode of life : 
regulate your conduct by the Spirit. ‘‘ Spirit” : see the note on verse 5. 
I do not suppose that Paul means either God’s Spirit alone or man’s spirit 
alone; for though he undoubtedly distinguishes these (see A’ovz. viil. 16), 
he looks upon the human spirit as the organ of the Divine, and does not 
contemplate the possibility of following one’s own spirit without any sense 
of the presence and power of God. To say that our own spirit “‘in itself 
and unaided does not stand in direct antagonism to the flesh” (Lightfoot), 
would not convey any meaning to the Apostle, for, in his view, our spirit > 
is practically non-existent till it is quickened and filled with the Spirit of 
God.* It is better, therefore, not to define the language here more 


* T think the only exception is //., Cor. vii. 1, ‘* Let us cleanse ourselves from all defile- 
ment of flesh and spirit,’? where “‘spirit’’ seems to be used in a more extended sense than is 
customary with Paul, and denotes simply the mental as distinguished from the bodily 
constitution, ; i 
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sharply than the text itself suggests. The meaning is, Govern your lives 
by that higher power within you, where alone man has fellowship with 
God. ‘‘ Ye shall not fulfil the lust [or desire] of the flesh” : there will be 
no abuse of your liberty, there will be no falling away into excesses such 
as the Law condemns, for the very principle of your new life is utterly 
opposed to these things. 

17. ‘‘For”: justifying the previous statement. Flesh and spirit are 
mutually opposed, so that, if you follow one you necessarily subdue the 
other. ‘‘ For these are contrary the one to the other, that ye may not do 
the things that ye would.” These words contain a thought which is not 
necessary, but is nevertheless suggested by the argument. These 
antagonistic principles are placed in us as the inevitable condition of 
moral life. Man is not meant, like the brutes, to follow spontaneously his 
first inclinations, and do whatever he likes. It is only through conflict 
that the moral consciousness is developed, and preparation made for the 
higher spiritual life. Accordingly, when we wish to follow the flesh, and 
make that our rule, the spirit protests that there is a more excellent way. 
When we are disposed to follow the spirit, the flesh complains of the irk- 
some self-denial. Perhaps a further thought is implied, though it is not 
here clearly expressed. The will is inadequate to decide the conflict, and 
hence man learns that he can conquer only by the slow and silent deepen- 
ing of the spiritual forces in him, and this again can be effected only 
by living in communion with God, or, in Paul’s language, by faith. Thus 
the sense of feebleness and sin prepares us to receive of the life of 
God. 

18. There are no articles in the Greek, and I think the meaning 
would come out with more force by omitting them in English. You are 
not under law, because it is the object of law to check the evil actions that 
are suggested by our lower nature; but if you are led by the Spirit of God 
in communion with your spirit, these actions cannot be performed, and 
the Law will have nothing in your conduct to forbid or to punish. Hence 
for you it will have practically ceased to exist. 

19-21. In these and the following verses Paul exhibits more clearly 
the two kinds of life which spring from the two contrasted principles, and 
shows that it is impossible to escape fromthe Law except through the 
power of the Spirit. The moment we sink into the lower life, we thereby 
place ourselves once more under the Law and its condemnation ; for the 
sins which it denounces are forever opposed to the will of God, and by 
their very nature exclude one from his kingdom. 

We need not go in detail through the list of sensual, superstitious, 
and angry passions and practices which are described as ‘‘works of the 
flesh.” They all spring out of the animal and self-regarding nature. We 
may be surprised to find ‘‘divisions’’ and ‘‘ heresies” included in so 
black a list. “Heresies,” however, might be better translated “sects,” for 
the reference is not to a false opinion, but to the formation of permanently 
hostile parties. These separations have been due to a want of love, and 
to an exaltation of what is secondary into the place of what is primary 
through an irritable attachment to our own particular point of view. It 
might seem as though divisions were inevitable ; but if Christians had 
never done anything to violate God’s Holy Spirit of Love, I am not sure 
that Christendom would not still be united. 

22. ‘‘The fruit of the Spirit.” He does not say “The works of the 
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Spirit,” for he mentions nothing but dispositions. These show themselves 
in good works; but the works are not of a definite kind, so as to be 
enjoined by express commands, but are infinitely diversified, adapting 
themselves to ever-changing circumstances. We should observe the 
prominent place assigned to “joy.” The Christian spirit does not 
engender melancholy, but is full of joy, because it brings with it the con- 
sciousness that we are continually under our Father’s love. It is a test 
which men seldom apply to their religious character, but it is a searching 
one. “Faithfulness” is the word which is generally translated “faith.” No 
doubt the reason for the change in the translation is due to the fact that 
faith is usually represented by Paul as the primary condition of the whole 
Christian character, and therefore it seems inconsistent to represent it 
here as only one of the many fruits of the Spirit. I doubt, however, 
whether Paul was such a rigid system-builder. It may be quite true that 
we receive the Spirit through the “hearing of faith,” and yet it may be 
also true that we should not have faith unless the Spirit first touched our 
hearts. At all events it is surely true that one of the fruits of the Spirit is 
an increase of that very faith by which we apprehend the Spirit. 

23. ‘‘ Against such there is no law.” No law condemns these fruits 
of the Spirit ; and therefore, when we are led by the Spirit, we have passed 
from under law, and have entered on our true freedom. 

24. He now suddenly applies the principles which he has just laid 
down. The very meaning of men’s Christian profession was that they 
would receive Christ’s Spirit of Life into their hearts, and as he had been 
crucified, so they, when they accepted him as their leader, crucified the 
flesh (see 11. 20) that they might live by*the Spirit. Without his Spirit 
they could not be his (A’om. vill. 9); with it they escaped from the 
dominion of sin, and therefore of the Law. 

“With the passions and the lusts (or desires) thereof.” These 
words, though in themselves not necessarily denoting evil, are 
generally used in a bad sense, because it is they that, when not brought 
under proper control, lead men into sin. Paul hardly means that they 
are exterminated from our nature, for of course he did not think that the 
flesh was literally crucified, but that they have to submit to self-denial, 
and not assert themselves against the higher life of the spirit. Compare 
Christ’s strong language about cutting off the right hand, and plucking 
out the right eye. All that we can properly call animalism is wholly 
inconsistent with our Christian profession. 

25. If we are Christians at all, the inward principle of our lives is 
spiritual. To have received the Spirit was the proof of conversion from 
the old life of sin. But the Spirit did not supersede the necessity for 
moral effort, for it is only by degrees that the lower nature submits 
without a struggle to its control. Hence the need of exhortation. Let 
the outward life answer to the inward; let us exhibit nothing in our 
conduct which is inconsistent with the Divine Spirit acknowledged 
within. 

26. ‘‘Let us not be:” more correctly, “Let us not become,” 
suggesting the danger rather than the actual presence of sin. The vain- 
glory of party leaders, producing provocation and envy, was an evil to 
which the Galatians would be inclined by their natural temperament, and 
would result from an abuse of the liberty which every man claimed for 
himself. This was to be cured, not by setting up the Law, or some new 
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authority in place of the Law, but by the supremacy of the Spirit, 
resulting in the mutual service of love. 

Thus we see from the whole passage, that Christian liberty does not 
mean, every man for himself, but every man for his neighbour, and that 
it is attained only through the power of the Spirit, which lifts us above 
the dominion of sin, and brings us into the heavenly land of holiness 


and love. 
JAMEs DRUMMOND. 


STUDIES OF ROBERT BROWNING’S POEMS.—XI. 
Poems on Art: III.—Painting. 


VGABINCE writing our last study, | have met with a passage in the 
Ra Atlantic Monthly which expresses most admirably the spirit of 
g 5) Old Masters in Florence.* “In the dark chapel of the Rucellai, 
at the Church of Sta. Maria Novella in Florence, is a dingy altarpiece 
representing the Virgin and the infant Christ. Cimabue painted it ; and 
when it was finished the Florentines made a holiday, and bore the picture 
through the streets amid great rejoicing, to the chapel where it now 
hangs. That stiff and awkward Madonna, that doll-like Christ, were 
hailed by them as the highest achievement of painting. For us Cimabue’s 
masterpiece has only an historic interest,—we find no charm in its 
Byzantine rigidness. Yet that crude work was the seed of Italian paint- 
ing, and if we follow its growth during three centuries we shall be led to 
the Paradise of Tintoret, in which are embodied all the excellencies and 
advances of the painter’s art. Between that humble beginning and that 
glorious achievement an army of artists and myriads of paintings inter- 
vene. If we look deep enough, we shall be conscious that they were all 
agents whereby a mighty spirit was seeking to express itself to man,—a 
spirit which first appealed to human piety through the symbols of religion, 
and which, as its agents acquired skill and reach, bodied itself forth in 
higher images and conscious forms. The name of that spirit is BEAUTY, 
never to be found perfect in the outer world, but known as it com- 
municates through the senses. portents of itself which the soul sublimes 
into that ideal unity by which the laws of nature and the destiny of man 
are beheld in their highest aspect.” Those early Masters were so 
absorbed by the glory of the spirit that they overlooked the claims of the 
flesh. And that oversight was providential; apart from that intense 
revelation of the soul we could never have gained the finer completeness 
of modern art, wherein the spirit and the flesh blend into one perfect 
beauty. That was the function of the old Florentine painters, 


To bring the invisible full into play! 
Let the visible go to the dogs—what matters ? 


But that depreciation of the visible could not become a permanent impulse. 
The flesh was sure, sooner or later, to claim its rights, and at least to 
affirm itself as the medium by which alone the invisible could be brought 
full into play. And with all his reverence for Cimabue, Giotto and the 


* July, 1891, * Tintoret, the Shakspere of Painters,”’ 
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rest, we find that Browning, with his broad sympathies, recognises the 
important place of the humanists of the Renaissance in the development 
of art. In our study of his Love Poems, we saw how he believes in the 
“redemption of the body,” and anticipates a regenerate world when soul 
shall not help flesh more than flesh helps soul. 

In Fra Lippo Lippi he describes in dramatic form the reaction 
against the ultra-spiritualism of the old masters, and very finely indicates 
how far that reaction was valid and healthy. At the commencement of 


this poem, some officers of Florence have arrested a suspicious-looking ~ 


man going through the streets in disguise just before day-break. To 


their amazement they find him dressed in friar’s gown and girdle ; upon - 


which he explains himself by telling the story of his life. Though he is a 


friar he is a sad rogue, who has never lost his taste for fun and frolic. — 


He is also a famous artist,—so famous that Cosimo de Medici has 
employed him to paint a great picture ; and, to ensure the completion of 
the work, his patron locked him up in his studio to prevent him wasting 
his time in scandalous adventures. But through the window he saw 
some merry-makers going by, and in reckless eagerness he must join 
them at all hazards. The door was locked, but he knew a plan 
of escape ! 


Into shreds it went, 
Curtain and couterpane and coverlet, 
All the bed-furniture—a dozen knots. 
There was a ladder! down I let myself, 
Hands and feet, scrambling somehow, and so dropped, 
And after them. I came up with the fun 
Hard by Saint Lawrence, hail fellow, well met,— 


And so as | was stealing back again 

To get to bed and have a bit of sleep 

Ere | rise up to-morrow and go work 

On Jerome knocking at his poor old breast 
With his great round stone to subdue the flesh, 
You snap me of the sudden. 


In the reckless worldliness of Fra Lippo Lippi Browning indicates the 
dangers of the reaction of the Renaissance in favour of a rehabilitation of 
the flesh ; but in the story of the man’s life we have some splendid 
vindications of the rights of human nature, and of the validity of physical 
beauty as an element of true works of art. When he was only eight years 
old he had been rescued from the streets by some brethren of the 
Carmelite Cloister. He was so hungry that he was glad to take any 
vows which the monks required ; but, for all that, the associations of his 
vagabond life were very strong upon him. ‘The only thing he was clever 
at was drawing,—but alas! the things he drew quite shocked the holy 
brethren. In copy-books and missals and music-scrolls he filled the 
pages and margins with faces and forms and scenes taken from his 
recollections of the disreputable purlieus of the city where he had spent 
his boyhood. However, the Prior was a wise man, and thought that this 
smart young artist could have his talents turned into a better direction, 
so Lippo was set to work to cover the cloister-walls: with religious 
pictures, But when his work was done, the figures on the walls were 
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| found ‘oo lifelike,—they reminded the beholders too much of this world 
' to be the means of carrying their thoughts to heaven. The Prior 
“stopped all that in no time”; and, in the very spirit of medieval pietism, 
spoke his objection to these realistic paintings :— 


How ? what’s here ? 
Quite from the mark of painting, bless us all! 
Faces, arms, legs and bodies like the true 
As much as pea and pea! it’s devil’s game! 
Your business is not to catch men with show, 
With homage to the perishable clay, 
But lift them over it, ignore it all, 
Make them forget there’s such a thing as flesh. 


But Fra Lippo cannot agree with this doctrine ; he cannot think that 
even to honour the spirit there is any need to fray the flesh and reduce it 
to rags and tatters. 
Now, is this sense, I ask ? 
A fine way to paint soul, by painting body 
So ill, the eye can’t stop there, must go further 
And can’t fare worse ! 


For instance, if he wishes to express the spiritual emotions of hope, fear, 
sorrow or joy in the face of some saint, will they be disguised by the 
beauty which shines from the features and expression? 


Won’t beauty go with these ? 
Suppose I’ve made her eyes all right and blue, 
Can’t I take breath aud try to add life’s flash, 
And thes add soul and heighten them threefold ? 


And then, in the very spirit of the Renaissance, he makes a bold claim 
for the validity of beauty for its own sake ; he will not ask what wse it is, 
in what services of pietism it can be employed ; for its own sake it is 
precious,—precious as a revelation of something that God himself loves, 
of a living element woven into the fabric of the visible world :— 


Or say there’s beauty with no soul at all— 

(I never saw it—put the case the same—) 

If you get simple beauty and nought else, 

You get about the best thing God invents,— 

That’s somewhat. And you'll find the soul you have missed, 
Within yourself when you return him thanks.* 


* In the same spirit, Emerson wrote :— 
In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 
I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 
The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 
Made the black water with their beauty gay; 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 
Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 
Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being: 
Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 
I never thought to ask, I never knew: 
But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 
The self-same Power that brought me there brought you. 
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That is, really, a splendid vindication of Beauty as a final end, as a direct 
revelation of the thought of God; as our mind apprehends divine 
knowledge and power in the might and majesty of nature, so the soul 
reaches a secret of divine grace and love in the apparition of Beauty. 

But the Painter could not make the Carmelites understand such 
“secular” views as these; so he left the Cloister, and, after many 
adventures, settled down with his patron Cosimo de Medici. But though 
he tries to be faithful to his own broader conceptions of art, yet he cannot 
shake off altogether the influences of the Cloister,—just as, for some time, 
the early humanists were fettered by the traditions of Medievalism :— 


And yet the old schooling sticks, the old grave eyes 
Are peeping o’er my shoulder as I work, 

The heads shake still—“‘ It’s Art’s decline, my son! 
You’re not of the true painters great and old.” 


So, sometimes, when they bid him follow Cimabue and Giotto and 
Angelico, he really tries to do so; but, every now and then, as he is 
working at his saints, the blood runs warm within his veins, he feels that 


The world and life’s too big to pass for a dream, 


and, in the reaction of the strain he has put upon himself, he does “these 
wild things in sheer despite,” and plays such fooleries as they have 
caught him at. They must be patient with him ; he cannot shake off his 
old love of the world and his enjoyment of this life :— 


My lesson learned, 
The value and significance of flesh, 
I can't unlearn ten minutes afterwards. 


Then he goes on to prophesy of a day when men will rejoice and be glad 
in this natural world for the sake of its charm and beauty. He knows, 
“as certainly as that the morning-star’s about to shine, what will hap 
some day.” Already he has a disciple who lingers about the convent, a 
young painter who studies every line of his master’s work, and those who 
live long enough will see the revolution this Guidi will bring about. In 
this new revival of Art men will see the world anew, they will behold in 
it an apparition of the Spirit of Beauty ; they will marvel at 


The beauty and the wonder and power, 
The shapes of things, their colours, lights and shades, 
Changes, surprises,—and God made it all! 


Fra Lippo gives us one very fine vindication of art as the interpreta- 
tion of nature. Some one objects that if the world is beautiful, there is 
no need for art to reproduce its scenes on canvas ; what advantage is 
there in turning from a landscape to look upon its copy in the picture? 
Don’t raise such an objection as that, he answers, a true painting is not a 
mere copy, it is a vital creation, revealing to your inward vision some 
loveliness which the outward eye has never seen. Everybody, even 
dumb animals, can /ook# at the world, it is art alone can teach us to see 
into nature. 

For, don’t you mark, we’re made so that we love 


First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 
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And so they are better, painted—better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that— 
God uses us to help each other so, 

Lending our minds out. 


That view of art as revelation makes him realise the religious function of 
this so-called “ profane” tendency of recent painting ; why, he says, if he 
could be true to his own principles he would become a preacher or a 
priest, “take the Prior’s pulpit-place, interpret God to all of you.” How 
he grieves that he must die, before these principles of a natural and 
human art prevail :— 
Oh, oh, 

It makes me mad to see what men shall do 

And we in our graves! This world’s no blot for us, 

Nor blank—it means intensely, and means good: 

To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 


We will leave him with these fervent words upon his glowing lips, and 
. need not follow the frolicsome old fellow as he chaffs the officers and 
persuades them to let him go. As the morning dawns, he scampers off 
to his chamber at Cosimo’s house to set to work again on the emaciated 
form of Saint Jerome, tormenting his flesh to save his soul. 

FRANK WALTERS. 


MORAL LESSONS: WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
III.—Justice. 


“ Whoever fights, whoever falls, 
Justice conquers evermore, 
Justice after, as before ; 
And he who battles on her side 
God, though he were ten times slain, 
Crowns him victor glorified, 
Victor over death and pain.” —Emerson. 


“What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly.”—Micah vi. 8. 


(i.) Summary of previous Lessons. The moral sense, or conscience, 
points out the difference between right and wrong (Lesson I.) It also 
demands that the right shall be done, and the wrong left undone. This 
demand is called duty: all actions to which it applies are therefore 
known as “ duties” (Lesson II.). Now note further that— 

(ii.) Duty makes a Double Demand. It not only demands the doing 
of right so far as it concerns ourselves ; it further requires that others 
shall receive whatever it is right that they should have. Consequently 
every right claim belonging to others creates a corresponding duty in 
ourselves. These additional duties which are due to others are called 
“rights,” or “ dues,” or “deserts.” 

For Example: It is our duty to take out-door exercise, but not to 
trespass across a field and tread down the springing corn ; that would be 
depriving the farmer of his “rights.” It is our duty to read good books, 
and, when we cannot buy them, to borrow them from a friend; but to 
smear or tear their pages, or delay too long their return is to be wanting 
in “ due” regard to books and friend alike. 
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(iii.) The Treatment of Others according to their Rights is called 
Justice. Any infringement of an admitted right is an instance of 
injustice. A just man is one who always tries to render to another what- 
ever is due to him. A just law is one which protects the rights of citizens 
and punishes those who transgress them, each in proportion to their 
deserts : justice demands equally the protection of rights and the punish- 
ment of wrongs. It, is a just principle that we are neither to take away 
what is another’s nor be deprived of what is our own. 

Definitions.—(1) “Justice is a constant and perpetual will to 
render unto everyone that which is his own.”—/ustinian. 

(2) “ Justice may be defined to be that virtue which impels us to give 
to every person what is his due.”—Goldsmtth. 

(iv.) Justice is, therefore, Fair Play—but more. It is only fair that 
if you expect others to consider you, you, in turn, should consider them, 
and to an equal extent. But “fair play” often falls short of justice. It 
refers chiefly to the relative equality of contrasted actions: whereas 
justice pronounces on the absolute rightness of the actions themselves. 
As there may be “honour among thieves,” so there may be fair play 
about foul matters : but not justice. 

Strange Justice—A traveller in Persia, stripped of all his money 
by robbers, was brought along with them before a neighbouring Khan 
(i.e. chief or-governor). Said the Khan, “I love strict justice ; there- 
fore, traveller, tell me the truth, and thou shait see justice done. How 
much money have these rascals taken from you?” The traveller named 
the sum, and the robbers were flogged until every farthing was forth- 
coming. But then the Khan put the whole into his own pocket, and bade 
the traveller go in peace. 

(v.) Justice demands what the Law awards—but more. In theory, 
law should express and enforce the fullest demands that justice can make ; 
and English law is perhaps the best in the world, when administered by 
an upright judge. But the laws of man cannot possibly cover all the acts 
that come under the laws of God. . It may sometimes, therefore, come to 
pass that the law permits what true justice condemns, or that the law 
even punishes what justice approves. Justice is more than mere legality ; 
the just man will not take advantage of legal defects, but seek only—not 
that which is lawful, but that which is right. 

(1) A Fearless Judge. Prince Hal, afterwards Henry V., being 
present in court when one of his friends was condemned by Sir William 
Gascoigne, was so enraged at the sentence that he struck the judge on 
the bench. But Judge Gascoigne flinched not from his duty, and instantly 
ordered the prince himself to be committed to prison. When King Henry 
heard of the event he said: “Happy am I in having a magistrate 
possessed of courage to execute the laws.” 

(2) The Monarch and the Miller. Frederick, king of Prussia, 
was much annoyed by a mill which interfered with the view from his 
palace at Potsdam ; so he sent to enquire at what price the owner would 
sell his mill. “For no price,” was the sturdy reply, and the king, in 
anger, ordered the mill to be pulled down. ‘The king may do this,” 
said the miller resolutely, “ but there are laws in Prussia” ; and he com- 
menced proceedings against the monarch, who was finally sentenced to 
rebuild the mill and also pay a large sum as compensation for injury done. 
Frederick not only accepted the verdict but exclaimed: “Iam glad to find 
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that just laws and upright judges exist in my kingdom.” And years later, 
when the miller was in such difficulty that he now offered to sell the mill, 
the king sent him money to meet his debts and keep the mill in his own 
possession. 

(vi.) Justice demands we do others no hurt—but more. To refrain 
from injuring others is just so far as it goes: but it does not go far 
enough. It is one-sided, and negative, and may only mean—“ Do not do 
any hurt to your neighbour which you would not like him to do to you.” 
But there may be, and are sure to be, many things hurtful to him which 
yet give no pain to you; and vice versa. No: real justice calls for more 
than this. It says, “Put yourself in his = : do him no hurt zz 
any case.” 

(1) “What you do not want done to youselh do not to others.” 
(Confuctus.) 

(2) A Gentile went to Rabbi Hillel and said that he, too, would 
become a Jew, on condition that he were told the whole of religion while 
he stood upon one leg! “Good, my son,” said the Rabbi gently, “make 
ready and attend. What is hateful to thee do not to another. This 
is the whole law ; all else is only its explanation.” 

(vii.) Justice demands ‘‘The Golden Rule.” But the rule must be 
widely understood and worthily applied. ‘“ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them,”—frvovided you 
do not wish others to do anything wrong in itself. We might, for 
instance, wish others to give us stolen goods, and so ourselves connive at 
the theft : but that would be wrong in itself. We might not wish others 
to arrest us for the theft, and so ourselves refuse to let the crime be 
known ; but that would be wrong to society. We might desire to do to 
others, and also wish them to do to us, something quite pleasant yet very 
imprudent: but that would be unwise. In applying the “Golden Rule” 
we must therefore exclude whatever is wrong or unwise in itself, or to 
society. But within the bounds of wisdom and right, the rule applies 
and should be obeyed. This obedience constitutes Justice. 

A Just Farmer. During a time of war in Germany, a captain of 
cavalry was sent with his men to forage for corn. Finding an old farmer, 
he bade him take them to where they could seize and carry off what they 
wanted. They soon came toa fine field of barley at which the captain 
was about to stop. But the farmer said, “Wait yet a little, and follow 
me further.” Then they came to another field of barley, at which the 
men alighted, cut down the grain, trussed it and remounted. The officer 
remarked ‘“ Why this unnecessary trouble? The first field was better far 
than this.” “Very true, sir,” replied the farmer, “but it was not mine.” 

(viii.) The Spirit of Justice. In order, therefore, to “do justly,” we 
must act not only according to the letter, but also according to the spirit 
of Justice. We must act from a high sense of right. We must be strictly 
impartial, or fair, carefully anxious to compare evidence, blind to undue 
influence, fearless of adverse opinion, calm in presence of passion. 
Justice, therefore, needs for its practice the combination of many qualities. 
It is the chief virtue, the trunk from which the other virtues branch out : 
but all are part of the same tree. Or to use a different metaphor, justice 
is the rudder of character, directing our conduct to others along the right 
course. 

(1) The Statue of Justice. The Romans represented Justice 
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by the statue of a woman, crowned, to show her supreme authority ; 
blindfolded, to show her complete impartiality; holding the balance, 
wherewith to weigh evidence; clasping a sword, wherewith to punish 
injustice. 

(2) The Rudder of Justice. “lf strict Justice be not the rudder 
of all our other virtues, the faster we sail, the further we shall find our- 
selves from that haven where we would be.”—-Co/ton. 

(ix.) The Path of Just Men. The right way through life is the way 
of justice. It may be rough for some, smooth for others, but it is the 
narrow way in which all should tread, and which alone leadeth to perfec- 
tion. ‘The path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” (Prov. iv. 18). All honour to those who 
have walked to it, and left the light of their example to shine in upon 
our hearts. 

(1) Artstides the Just. Such confidence had the Athenians in 
the justice of Aristides that, by universal consent, he was surnamed “ The 
Just”: “a title,” says Plutarch, “truly royal.” When justice was referred 
to in the theatre, all eyes were instantly turned upon him. When 
Themistocles said he had a secret plan for making Athens mistress of the 
sea, the reply was, “Tell it to Aristides, and if he says we ought to do it, 
we will.” And when Aristides had heard it, he answered, “ Nothing 
could be more profitable, but nothing more unjust, than the measure 
proposed by Themistocles.” So the Athenians rejected the plan, without 
even knowing what it was. 

(2) An Upright Judge. Sir Matthew Hale was most scrupulous 
and conscientious in the administration of, justice. He would never 
receive any private word concerning cases about to be heard. A peer 
once went to his chamber and wished to explain a suit that had to come 
on. But the judge stopped him at once, and said that he never received 
information except in open court, where both sides could be heard alike. 
Whenever a present was sent him, in view of a forthcoming case, he 
would not proceed with the trial until he had paid for the gift. 

(x.) The Evil of Injustice. The dignity of Justice,and the deeds of just 
men, can only make us recoil, in contrast, from the evil of injustice. Any 
wrong, of any kind, is of the nature of injustice. It takes away “rights.” 
Tyranny takes away the right of freedom, slavery that of liberty, dis- 
honesty that of property, slander that of character, and so forth. And an 
injustice once committed cannot be recalled; its consequences can 
neither be counted nor ended; it can never be said to have succeeded. 
Therefore let us not only love justice, but also hate injustice. “Be just 
and fear not.” 

(1) Zhe Greatest Evil. While Athens was under the thirty tyrants, 
Socrates was ordered to seize the rich Leon, that his wealth and 
estate might be confiscated. But he flatly refused, with the indignant 
reply, “I will never assist an unjust act.” “Dost thou think to talk 
always in this high style, and not to suffer?” he was sharply asked. 
“Far from it,” he added ; “I expect to suffer a thousand ills, but none so 
great as to do unjustly.” 

(2) Justice v. Injustice. “The only true way to make the mass 
of mankind see the beauty of justice, is by showing to them, in pretty 
plain terms, the consequences of injustice.”—Sydney Smith. 

(3) “ln Gods Name, No!” “My friend, if thou hadst all the 
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artillery of Woolwich marching at thy back in support of an unjust thing, 
and infinite bonfires visibly waiting ahead of thee to blaze centuries to 
come for thy victory on behalf of it, I would advise thee to call ‘ Halt !’ 
to fling down thy 4dfon, and say, ‘In God’s name, No!’ What will thy 
success amount to? If the thing is unjust, thou hast not succeeded.” 

(xi.) Motto: Let Justice be done, though the Heavens fall! (Fiat 
Justitia ruat coelum.) 

(xii.) References: S. S. Helper, Vol. iti. pp. 68-9 ; vol. vi. pp. 57-9. 


FRANK K. FREESTON. 


THE THREE STAGES OF A BIBLE’S LIFE.—V. 


A Nation’s Spiritual Autobiography: a Story of Religious Evolution. 


WHE record of a nation’s gradual approach to a nobler morality 
Ke and a nobler thought of God,--that is what our Bible is. To 
«¢Pis one who reads the book as literature, it is the spiritual auto- 
biography of that people which may be called the religious nation of the 
ancient world in the same sense—certainly, in no other sense—in which 
Greece stands for that ancient world’s art and science, and Rome for its 
laws and government ;—the spiritual autobiography of such a nation from 
its childhood to that moment in its maturity when a new religion, sprung 
from its loins and fulfilling it, was getting ready to take a larger place 
in the great world’s life. 

A nation’s spiritual biography, recorded by itself. To say the same 
thing in other words, the Bible is an intensely human book, and, because 
intensely human, its worth will never die. Because its range is from the 
low to the highest passions of our nature; because it represents the 
savage and the Jesus thought of God ; because it includes hate as well as 
love, curses as well as prayer, doubt as well as trust, wails as well as 
hallelujahs, love-song and battle-song as well as hymns and conscience 
cries, myth and legend as well as history ; because it is the book of the 
Hebrew home and street and market-place and court as well as of the 
Hebrew temple, and in all its secularity remains religious,—the nation’s 
God, noble or ignoble, fierce or tender, scarcely ever being out of sight ; 
because it is human in all its variety and range of experience,—in short, 
because it is a “literature,” the Bible will have abiding worth to men 
when the thought of its “revelation” worth—great as that has been in 
the past—will call up the smile with which one speaks of the Buddha’s 
fossil tooth, the Devil’s foot-print in the rock, or the sacred tripod of the 
Delphic oracle. Viewed as a nation’s fifteen-hundred-years-long literature, 
it unrolls the most continuous and impressive picture of religious evolution 
that history probably possesses. It teaches nothing, therefore, quite so” 
strongly as the exceeding naturalness and progressiveness of religion. 
The Bible will by and by be looked on as the typical example and an all- 
sufficing proof of “natural religion ;” and thus, strange as it now may 
seem to one remembering its past, the Bible, returning into literature, 
will become a cure of sectarianism, the very antidote of bigotry. 
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“Comfort of the Scriptures.” 


And, while this new service from the Bible grows, the old service 
called “Comfort of the Scriptures” will abide. That comfort does not 
cease because the Scriptures enter literature again. As the autobiography 
of a religious nation, it is full of the experiences of religious heroes,—full, 
therefore, of passages of courage and support for us, full of lofty verses 
on which we can go up as on the hills and look off on broad prospects of 
God. There are other such hill-tops besides those of Hebrew thought, 
and the same kind of inspiration belongs to all. In fact, every thoughtful 
man makes his own real Bible, his own canon of best words read in books 
or heard from living lips. But here in our Bible we have a great 
multitude of such best words gathered for us, born from a thousand 
moods, and therefore fitted to a thousand needs. 

Are we stricken with shame for wrong deeds done? The psalm- 
writers know all about that, and have uttered heart-cries that teach our 
lips to pray. Are we jubilant and flooded with the glad child-sense of 
the freshening God? The psalmists, too, have shouted and sung and 
praised God for us. 

Do we see great wrongs in society? The frowning prophets rise 
before us ; and in the reproaches hurled at God-defying Hebrews, in the 
vengeance promised for oppressors and the peace promised for return to 
righteousness, we find just what we were feeling, expressed for us in their 
fearless sentences and their song-bursts of joy. Cromwell’s stern 
troopers found in those prophets their spirit’s food and drink ; and when 
Garrison wanted a motto for his Zzderator, one waited in these words: 
“We have made a covenant with death, and with hell are at agreement.” 

Do we want quick conscience touches? We can go to no surer place 
to get them than to the stories and counsels of Jesus. Ten to one, if we 
read deeply, in any five minutes we shall turn away saddened, like that 
young man who lacked the one thing yet,—sad to recognize what we 
must sacrifice in order to attain the purity we yearn for. 

Do we want lessons of persistence in seeming-fruitless consecration ? 
Go with Jesus to the wilderness ; go with him to the mount of trans- 
figuration, where first he clearly saw death shining in the distance ; go 
with him to Gethsemane’s dark garden, and then to the last hill that he 
climbed to “finish the work God had given him to do.” 

Do we wish to kindle our moral enthusiasm by the sight of what one 
man, a poor, weak, thorn-pricked man, could do, when filled with a 
purpose to do his all for God,—then there is Paul! I know not where 
you will find his like to give you inspiration,—a being mixed of fire and 
love and wings, all charm and leadership. 

Would we rise into the thin air of spiritual thought, to heights where 
one is awed by the vastness of the silence? Then go to the still table- 
land that John’s Gospel offers us. 

And, besides these well-known Bible-heights to which we can go for 
“comfort of the Scriptures,” according to the kind of comfort wanted, 
there are a thousand solitary verses, bits of beauty by the roadside as we 
read along. Or, rather, these single verses, so impearled by human rey- 
erence, are like little portable shrines, which we carry in memory to help 
us worship in quick moments on the street and at our work. And not 
seldom this thing happens at the little shrines,—that in conning some 
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familiar verse for the hundredth time perhaps, it suddenly fills with won- 
drous light, and we see a beauty and a power of meaning in it of which 
we never dreamed before. Into white hair men have found fresh gospels 
hiding in the old. 

Robert Collyer, thinking of the way in which every man goes to the 
Bible, and finds there what he wants, says that it is like a pasture; the 
cow goes there and gets the grass she likes, the sheep goes there and finds 
her liking, and then the donkey comes and eats the thistles, thankful as 
the others. But, thinking of the many precious verses scattered through 
the Bible and lighting unexpected places, I would rather compare the 
book to that Valley of Diamonds told of in the “Arabian Nights,”—so be- 
strewn with gems that, at almost any point, you have but to get down into 
it to bring back flashing crystals. 


“Inspiration.” 


What is the secret of the influence which noble words exert upon us ? 
They have authority, compelling to our minds; and why? Because of the 
truth in them. “Truth inspired? Truth revealed?” No, if the asker 
mean his question in a sense which confines those words, “inspired,” 
“revealed,” uniquely to our Bible. Yes, in the sense which claims all 
spoken truth and beauty as the word of God in man. This is certain ; 
words, from whatsoever holiness of lip they fall, do not give authority to 
any truth,—it is truth which confers on words all the authority they carry 
and gives the holiness to lips. And what the book or master does is not 
to reveal objectively the truth to us, but to awaken a sense in us which 
enables us to see the truth ourselves. It takes inspiration to perceive in- 
spiration. We gladly grant certificates of divinity in scriptures or in 
fellow-men, whenever they inspire divinity in us. 


Is the Bible Lost, or Found, by its Return to Literature? 


Here ends our story. Three stages in a Bible’s life, I said. In the 
first, it slowly comes into being as a nation’s literature ; in the second, it is 
exalted into a “Revelation,” and rules long generations as a “Word of 
God”; in the third, it passes back into literature again, now becoming, 
with its fellow-Bibles, a part of the broad world’s literature. 

Shall we say that, on the whole, the twentieth century will lose, or find, 
the Bible? I believe that young Luther’s experience predicts what 
Christendom’s will be. Luther, the reformer, it is said, was twenty years 
old before he saw a Bible. He knew it only through the scraps and read- 
ings used in the services of the Catholic Church. But one day, when a 
college lad at Erfurt, he discovered it complete upon the library shelves,— 
and the corner-stone of Protestantism was then and there dislodged from 
its quarry. Even so, many of us know the Bible through the versions 
into which our educated reverence translates it to us. But when, putting 
all these aside, we come to it afresh as literature with reborn eyes, then 
for the first time we may be said to discover the Bible, so much new power 
of truth and beauty does it gain. As “revelation,” it has been symbol of 
a large measure of God’s grace to man. As literature, it is becoming 
evidence and illustration of an older, larger, more constant measure of 
that grace ; for we are realizing that “the two things from which the Bible 
Lape are forever in the world,—the conscience of man, and the spirit 
of God.” 
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SUMMARY OF LESSONS. * 
The Three Stages of a Bible’s Life. 


(1) Literature. (2) “Revelation.” (3) Literature Again. 
_  Lntroductory.—The Law of the Three Stages. 

I. Our Bible’s Origin as Literature, or the Word of Man. 

(i.) The Old Testament (2) Coming into being as Hebrew Litera- 
ture ; (4) Rising into “ Holy Scripture.” 

(i.) The New Testament (a) Coming into being as Christian 
Literature ; (0) Rising into “Holy Scripture.” 

II, The Bible Transfigured as ‘‘ Revelation,” or the ‘‘Word of God.” 

(a) Bibliolatry ; (6) Three Grades of Bibliolatry. 

III. The Bible’s Return to Literature. 

(a) Historic Criticism ; (4) Five Strata in our Bible ; (¢) Contents 
of the Bible ; (a) Authors of the Bible ; (e) Value of the Bible 
as Science, History, Morality, Theology ; (f) Our Bible a Story 
of Religious Evolution ; (2) “Comfort “of the Scriptures” ; 
(2) “Inspiration”; (2) Is the Bible Lost, or Found, by its 
Return to Literature ? 

W. C. GANNETT. 


TALKS TOO MY SUNDAY CLASS: 
III.—On Dress. 


y20D’S human creatures, only, have need to “take thought for 
raiment.” The birds and beasts, and all other creatures are 
GNCAS provided with natural coverings—-hair, fur, hide, feathers, etc.— 
admirably adapted to the conditions of their life, and of wonderfal beauty. 
Similarly, use, suitability, and beauty should be the three points for con- 
sideration of human beings in providing clothing. 

The body is very sensitive to cold.and to change of temperature. To 
keep it in health and serviceableness, it is therefore necessary to defend 
it from chills, and to keep the temperature as even as may be. Woollen 
garments next the skin, covering the body from feet to neck, are its best 
protection, To carry a weight, of any sort, needs exertion, causes fatigue, 
and uses up strength ; clothing, therefore, should be as light as it can be 
consistently with giving sufficient warmth. It should also be loose enough 
to allow the body to expand. The body is not a box of unyarying 
shape, size, and rigidity, but a soft, yielding case, bony behind and at the 
sides where spine and ribs are, but elsewhere without any hard frame- 
work. (Show drawing of skeleton, and the place of chief organs.) Air 
takes room like everything else, and every time we breathe zz, the body 
has to make room for it: after a meal we are a little heavier than we were 
before it, and a line of measurement round us is a little bit longer. To 
pinch this case, and prevent the wonderful machinery it encloses doing 
its work properly, is to court illness—consumption, heart disease, and the 
many forms of indigestion. Nature will be revenged if we thwart her: if 
we fasten down the boiler tightly and then heat the water, an explosion 
will certainly happen, and it is equally certain that if these organs, so 
wonderfully devised, packed, and adjusted, are squeezed and pushed out 
of place, weakness and disease will follow, Self-indulgence, vanity, and 
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self-regard are the disreputable causes of much of the suffering of the 
world. Chinese women who pinch their feet are not so foolish or so 
wicked as Western women who pinch their waists. 

When we pass on to the idea of suztability, we go beyond generalities 
into a region of wider choice, preference, and responsibility. We are all 
made alike, and all ought to be clothed warmly, lightly, and in accordance 
with the laws of health, but our occupations, and our circumstances, and 
our means differ greatly, and the differences must affect our choice of 
clothing. The signs of difference in occupations are, for the most part, 
more frankly shown in the dress of men than in that of women: their 
clothing is more often well suited to their special work. The sailor’s 
dress is adapted to his life, so is that of the miner, the mechanic, the 
navvy, the soldier, the labourer on the land. The long dress that looks 
pretty when worn by a woman in leisure hours looks senseless when she 
has active work to do, in the house or out of it. So, a dress that will 
wash is best when there is likelihood of its getting soiled. A nurse should 
wear soft stuff gowns that make no noise when she moves about. Women 
and girls who work in the midst of steam-moved. machinery should have 
no flying skirts or furbelows. 

Again, dress should be suitable to the age of the wearer. The bright 
colours that look dainty and charming against the glowing, tender tints 
of the skin of a child make an old face look ghastly. The quaint fanciful- 
ness of the dress worn by a pretty girl would make an old woman look 
like a lunatic. 

Dress must be suitable to our means. A rich person can properly 
wear materials which it would be wicked extravagance for a poor person 
to buy. There is a proverb, “Fine feathers make fine birds,” but no 
vulgarity can be worse than to think fine clothes make fine people. Many 
a poor girl has wrecked her life because she disregarded this rule of 
fitness, and let her wish for more expensive clothes than she could afford 
run away with her—body and soul. Neatness, orderliness, harmony of 
the self with its setting—these are essential to all good dressing of rich 
and poor, old and young, alike, and these all may secure. Let us never 
be ashamed of being poor, never be ashamed that we 
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This is no real hardship, and it inflicts no indignity. To be ourselves, 
without sham or pretence is to have the only dignity possible. If we have 
little money, there is the more need to be careful and clever: our clothes 
must last a long time: they must, therefore, be made of right stuff, and in 
a way that will not soon look queer. Let us remember that a new dress 
must in time become an old one. It is really more necessary to consider 
whether it will be proper and suitable for the six days’ wear at last than 
whether it is just what is prettiest for Sundays when it is new. Sheisa 
poor sort of woman who, so that she is fine on Sundays, does not mind 
that she is a slattern the rest of the week. Let us make our lives “all of 
a piece,” and at home and at work, wherever we are, and whatever we are 
doing, try to be clean and tidy and pleasant to see. 

In former times, in every country in Europe, class could be known 
from class—noble, burgher, peasant—by difference in dress, and still, in 
almost every country in Europe, the characteristic peasant costume is to 
be seen. So pretty and picturesque is this, as a rule, that one cannot but 
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regret the abandonment of it which is fast going on. A stationary 
costume has great advantages. Remaining the same for countless 
generations, it still never got antiquated or “old fashioned.” Variety was 
neither thought of nor wished for. More beautiful stuffs could therefore 
be used, and more art, in the way of embroidery and delicate stitchery, 
than in a dress that is to be worn a few years only. Fashion is the very 
opposite of this—in its whims and caprices and changes—and to care 
about it much, and to consult it constantly, is to waste time and money 
and thought to a quite shocking extent. Times change, and it is no use 
crying for yesterday to come back. Many things have happened in our 
England—many happy and fortunate things—that make it impossible 
that a settled costume for different classes of society will ever again exist. 
The artificial barriers that separated high and low, rich and poor, are done 
away. Free education, books, newspapers, public libraries supply the 
instruments of learning to all, and young men and young women are 
free to rise as high as ability and character will take them. This 
freedom from repression and restraint, and the latitude of choice which 
comes with it, make individual good sense, right judgment, and feeling 
of fitness the more absolutely essential to the conduct of life. 

What, lastly, shall we say about Beauty? The sons and daughters of 
the Lord Almighty should surely not be out of harmony with the loveliness 
of His world. I wonder if, as I say this, any of you are answering in your 
hearts, “I could look beautiful if I had plenty of money. It is only 
because I am poor that I cannot be prettily clad. I wish I had more 
money.” If I am leading you to ignoble discontent, I am no friend, but 
an enemy. I beseech you not to mistake me. The beauty of birds and 
beasts and insects can only be the outward beauty of shape, colour, and, 
texture. This sort of beauty is delightful, and we do well to admire and 
imitate it, but another and a nobler sort of beauty is the birthright of the 
human race. Money cannot buy it. Rich women, if they are foolish or 
ignorant, can make themselves frightful to behold. ‘The indwelling spirit 
shows itself alike in poor and rich, and as its state is, so the outward 
appearance will be. ‘The apparel oft proclaims the man.” Untidiness, 
raggedness, an unwashed face and unkempt hair declare the presence of 
a disorderly and careless mind, The choice of ugly fashions that distort 
the natural lines of the figure, and the putting together of strong in- 
harmonious colours, show a mind that is vulgar and unrefined, wanting 
sense and judgment, and the great faculty of right admiration ; while the 
wearing of clothing that costs more than the wearer can properly afford 
shews the man or the woman to be extravagant, selfish, and foolish, and 
in danger of destruction. Contrast the appearance of a poorly-clad, but 
neatly-clad, girl, with bright face and bright hair and gentle eyes and 
speech, with that of a girl dressed in the finest clothes, but rough and 
common, and careless of personal nicenesses, and you know which you 
like best to look at—you know which is the prettiest. Be nice, and 
the “looking nice” will almost come of itself. 

However little money we have to spend on our dress, we can spend it 
well or ill, and we should try hard to make the best of it. If we want to 
learn what are the prettiest colours and lines and forms, we must go to 
Nature’s great storehouse. Think what lovely coverings the birds and 
insects have: think of the pigeon, pearly grey, with rainbow tints on the 
tiny feathers of the neck ; of the delicate yellows of the canary ; of the 
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splendid hues of the peacock. Think of the wasp with his black and 
gold coat ; of the dragon fly, studded with jewelled points ; of the whole 
dainty bevy of butterflies. If you admire and love as you should the 
beauty of these textures and these tints you will be saved from the cruel 
barbarity of wishing to have the little owners of them killed to give you 
ornaments for your hats. (Show examples of beautiful colour and shape 
in shells, leaves, etc.) “Consider the lilies how they grow”—our English 
“Queen Lilies”—observe the beautiful vigorous curves of stalk and leaves. 
How varied are the tender tones on the white blossoms—how the heart 
rejoices over the points of gold in their centres ! 

The daisy, with the same delightful combination of colours, was “the 
empress and the flower of floures all” to our old: English poet, Chaucer. 
In one of his poems he speaks of going out into the dewy fields before 
daybreak, that, kneeling beside a daisy, he may watch it unfold 

“Tts heart of gold and crown of innocence.” 
He sees in it a type of gracious womanliness ; and a better cannot be. 
Let us cherish it as an ideal, and long for the time when, by reason of 
their noble, gracious, and pure minds, all women shall be fair and sweet 
to look upon. EDITH GITTINS. 


STORIES OF THE FIVE SENSES. 
IIl.—The Garden of Sight. 


: VAN sat by the little gate, waiting for the next sister to come to 
: him. He was so engrossed in listening to the birds singing 

Pi among the trees that he was quite startled when at last he felt a 
touch upon his arm. He looked up quickly, and started back, for the 
angel standing beside him was so lovely she almost took his breath away. 

The Angel of Hearing had been beautiful, but the Angel of Seeing 
was ten times more so. Her hair was like sunshine, brighter than any 
hair Evan had ever seen before, her cheeks and lips were like the petals 
of a pale pink rose, and her eyes were so bright it was impossible to tell 
their colour. There was a wonderful radiance about her, which shone in 
the waves of her hair, and the folds of her long white dress, and grew 
brighter with every glance from her eyes. 

“Ah! Evan!” she said cheerfully, holding out her hand to him. 
“So you have come to see my garden? Have I kept you waiting? Well 
I could not help it ; we are sending off some of our rose-coloured spec. 
tacles to-day.” 

“Rose-coloured spectacles? What are they?” asked Evan, as the 
angel led him through the little gate into her own garden. It struck 
him suddenly that the streams, the birds, and the breezes were not singing 
as they had done a few minutes ago, but the sun was shining more 
brightly, and every flower and leaf was showing up its own particular tint 
so that his eye lingered with pleasure upon the many colours. He 
wondered that he had never noticed before how gracefully the willows 
and ash trees drooped their branches, nor what magnificent trunks the 
oak trees had, and how prettily the white spires of blossom on the chest- 
nut trees stood up against the blue sky, while the green leaves fell back 
as if to do them homage. There was a laburnum tree near by, drooping 
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like a shower of golden rain down to the rich pink of a hawthorn just 
beyond it, and underneath were cowslips and primroses, growing so close 
together that it seemed as if the ground was covered with a golden carpet. 

“What are rose-coloured spectacles?” Evan said again, when he had 
looked about him. 

““They are spectacles that we make for people on your earth,” replied 
the angel. ‘‘ Have you never heard little boys and girls, and grown up 
people too, say that everything is dull and ugly, and there is nothing to 
look at?” 

“Yes,” said Evan, turning very red, for he knew he had often said so 
himself. 

“Sometimes it is their own fault,” continued the angel, “sometimes 
they cannot help it, but these complain very seldom. Those who grumble 
when they have no real reason for it, we leave alone until they find out for 
themselves how foolish they are. But to those who live where they really 
have little chance of seeing anything beautiful, and who are ready and 
willing to help themselves, we give a pair of rose-coloured spectacles.” 

“How do the spectacles help them?” asked Evan. 

“You have no idea how much more they enjoy their lives when 
they have a pair,” answered the angel. “First they begin to see beauty in 
each little blade of grass that pushes its way up, and a flower is quite a 
little paradise for them. Then they begin to see that babies and little 
children are always pretty, even if they are ragged and dirty, and so they 
learn to see beauty in cleanliness and order. They begin to see, too, that 
in spite of rough words, people mean sometimes to be very kind, and 
so by degrees the spectacles teach them to see good in everything.” 

“How I wish I had a pair!” sighed Evan. 

“You must be worthy of them, then,” said the angel, smiling. “You 
will not know when you have got them, but when we see you are worthy, 
we shall give them to you.” 

“And shall I be able to keep them always?” he asked. 

“Not always,” she answered. ‘“‘Some day they will drop off, but that 
will only be when you have learnt to use them so well that you will see 
beauty without them just the same as when you had them.” 

Evan silently made up his mind to use his eyes as well as his ears 
when he got home, and he hoped that some day the angel would think 
him worthy of a pair of rose-coloured spectacles. Just at this moment he 
caught sight of a large house through the trees. The angel led him 
towards it, and he was enchanted with the busy scene he saw. 

Numbers of children were running about the verandah and in and out 
of the house, At first he thought they were only playing, but soon he saw 
that each one had its work to do, and was doing it as quickly and as well 
as possible. They were packing the rose- -coloured spectacles! Some were 
examining them to see that they were properly made, some were wiping 
them with the petals of roses, some were carefully counting them and 
laying them out in piles, and some were putting them into ‘the boxes in 
which they were to be sent away. 

“Are these a// your children?” asked Evan, when he had watched 
them for some little time. 

“My children? No!” and the angel laughed merrily. ‘“ Why, what 
a large family I should have! No, these are children, who, in your world, 
are blind, and can never see anything at all, You saw the deaf children 
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in my sister Hearing’s garden, did you not? These are in the same state 
as those were, what you would call dreaming or asleep.” 

“Have you been to fetch them all?” asked the little boy. ‘“ What 
a lot you must have to do.” 

““ Yes, we are very busy,” said the angel, but she laughed-as she spoke 
and evidently seemed to enjoy it. “If only people would use their senses 
properly, and make the best of them, we should not have half so much to 
do. There is my hospital, which I am going to take you to see, that takes 
up a great deal of my time.” 

“What is this place, then?” he asked. 

“This is my Home,” she replied; “And I like it best of all my work.” 

Evan wondered if he could ever be one of those happy, busy children. 
Then he remembered that to be one of them he would have to be blind on 
the earth. He put his hands over his eyes, to see what it felt like, and 
drew them away very quickly. He had never realised till that minute 
how terrible it must be to be blind, and he resolved that when he went 
home he would begin to use his eyes well, and be truly grateful for the 
sense of sight. The angel watched him well pleased, then took his hand, 
and led him away to another great house, where people, both old and 
young, were moving busily about. That is to say, some were busy, and 
some stood aside, and looked on drearily at the work in which they had 
no share. They were of all ages, old and young, and little children, and 
among them were one or two whose faces bore a faint resemblance to the 
radiance of the angel. 

“Why do some look happy and some so sad?” asked Evan. 

“ Those that look sad are very ill,” answered the angel. ‘“ The others 
are the ones that are getting well.” 

“What is the matter with them?” he asked, “‘are they blind, too?” 

“Yes, they are blind,” she answered, “but in another way. They are 
blind to the joys and sorrows of others, and completely taken up with 
themselves. They are sent here to have their eyes opened, to learn to see 
the beauty of a kind word, a gentle deed, and an unselfish life.” 

Evan stood still, and watched a young girl who had been sitting on the 
grass near by. He thought she must be very ill, she looked so sad and 
miserable. Then he saw that nevertheless she was carefully watching the 
people about her. Presently an old woman came by, carrying a heavy 
basket. The girl sprang up, ran towards her, took the basket and gave 
the old woman her arm to help her towards the house. 

“Ah! did you see that girl, Evan?” said the angel, “she has been very 
ill, and has been here a long time. Now I see she is getting better. She 
saw that the old woman was tired, and her basket heavy.” 

The girl came back and sat down again, and the angel moved forwards, 
laid her hand caressingly upon her head, and whispered a few words 
of encouragement in her ear. The girl smiled and looked happier than 
she had done before, and it seemed to Evan that for a moment a reflection 
of the angel’s radiance lingered about her face. 

“And now, Evan, I must bid you good-bye,” said the angel. 
“There is the gate into the garden of my sister Touching, you must go 
there and wait till she comes to you. And when you go home, remember 
the rose-coloured spectacles. Think of what the poet said, ‘Sermons in 
stones, books in the running brooks, and good in everything,’ and you 
will soon see what happiness your sight will bring you.” 

FLORENCE LAWFORD. 
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A VISION. 


LOOKED, and I saw a long strip of shifting sand, crowded with 
a2; people jostling and pushing one another to retain their foot-hold 
2B) on the treacherous ground beneath their feet; on either side was 

a mighty ocean; that which lay on my right hand was clear ; one could 
look over it for a long way till it was lost in the horizon; and I knew that 
the view over this ocean, though open to all, was different to every one of 
those who looked. Innumerable messages came from it to the people on 
the sand, and by many of them they were eagerly read. Yet could none 
of them enter the ocean.—It was past. 

The eyes of most of them were fixed upon the further ocean which 


was shrouded in mists up almost to their feet. Every moment, one or ~ 


other of the people would slip away into the mists and be lost to sight. 
Some of them were jostled and hurried into the water by their fellows, 
and their places were immediately filled up, and no man thought more of 
them. Others were held back lovingly by friends, who finally parted 
from them mournfully, and turned weeping from the brink. Nor were 
these differences, so far as I could see, arranged by anything but chance. 
The people who were tended to the last, and mourned for after they were 
gone, were not, in my eyes, better or nobler than those who were 
untended, uncared for, and unmourned. 

Yet was the gloomy ocean in front not wholly unrelieved. For in the 
far distance there was a golden cloud, vague in outline and sometimes 
almost obscured by the dark shades which rose between it and the sand, 
and yet always there, always glimmering through even in times of 
deepest gloom. Yet many of the people on the sand seemed unable to 
see this bright spot in the clouds around. Their thoughts were concen- 
trated now on keeping themselves from sinking in the uncertain ground, 
or again on gathering the shells which were plentifully strewn here and 
there. Those people looked into the ocean, it is true, but rarely were 
their eyes raised high enough to catch a glimpse of the brightness above 
them, and rarely did they pierce the darkness very far. 

Others, again, there were who had occasional vivid glimpses of the 
brilliancy beyond, but those were soon lost, and they turned back 
contentedly to their sand-grubbing. 

Yet, again, were there others still, whose faces seemed to have 
caught the reflection of the light-giving cloud.—And only to look at 
their faces was peace.—And when at last they also slipped away into 
the darksome ocean, their countenances still kept to the last that misty 
radiance which was so full of trust and love. They seemed, too, to leave 
behind them a bright spot on the gloomy sand, and those who had been 
near them upon it seemed often to receive some of the light they had 
left behind. 

I gazed for a long time in wonder upon this scene. 

“And would,” I said, “that the golden cloud would approach and 
light up that sand, and let the people who are digging and delving 
there see the uncertain nature of the ground on which they have fixed 
their hopes, and make them strive for something better.” But the radiance 
remained stationary, the people continued in their occupations, until they 
were compelled--for this seemed the fate of all—to enter the ocean ; 
and I| turned away in sadness. 


MARGARET DRUMMOND. 
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